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undogmatic alike. Some such conviction is deeply rooted in Wes-
tern civilization, if indeed it is not one of its main props. It can be
heard or overheard in universities and places of learning, in arts
faculties as well as in theological, and, often enough, from the lips
of scientists themselves, for whom presumably science is good
.for weekdays, but not for the Sabbath.
Thus even in the minds of those who seek to bring the humani-
ties and the sciences together the age-old dualism usually persists,
keeping the two apart as before. It would be natural to assume
that Goethe shared this attitude, but the assumption gets no sup-
port from his writings. We shall search them in vain for so much
as a hint of it. Nowhere does he suggest, great and inveterate poet
though he was, that the poetic faculty has these exclusive powers.
From the beginning he seems to have been content to equate it
with science and to hope that it might progress towards the ex-
pression of similar verities. There are times indeed when he gives
the scientific impulse the lead and subordinates the poetic to it.
What we can learn from Goethe at this point is that both science
and poetry, if they are to become parts of a common discipline,
must change from what they were when they were separate.
Poetry, so Conditioned, changes in so far as it tends increasingly to
express what is completely experienced rather than what is only
partially so, much as the scientist tries to finish his researches be-
fore publishing his results. It changes also in that it tries ultimately
to say what is felt to be true rather than what is conceived imagin-
atively. No one can read the late verse of Goethe without sensing
that something of this sort happened to him. His lifelong concern
with science, we begin to see, slowly disqualified him for writing
the kind of poetry he wrote when he was young and compelled
him to feel his way towards another kind which was consistent
with science. If the nineteenth century insisted on preferring his
early verse to his later and argued or was prepared to argue that
the direction in which Goethe moved was essentially a movement
away from poetry, this may prove to be only the view of an age
that failed to keep pace with him. When we consider how steadily
poetry has been losing its hold on mankind and how small a part
it plays in the world, it is pardonable to look for new directions
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